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pable of indefinite extension, and makes np in its
sterling worth what it lacks in range and univer-
sality. Without it there would be no science, for
science rests upon the discovery of truth and not
merely upon the accumulation of facts. The real
moral progress of the world is due to science, and
therefore this motive may be regarded as the most
altruistic of all.

It thus appears that, as a rule, those desires whose
satisfaction is most important from the standpoint
of nature or function are least important from the
standpoint of the individual or feeling. That is to
say, the more essential they are to life the less
pleasure they yield, and vice versa. The first of
these qualities may be called necessity, the second
utility, and, thus defined, the necessity of a desire
stands in an inverse ratio to its utility.

The several classes of human pleasures, therefore,
as treated above, arranged in the descending order
of their necessity and ascending order of their util-
ity, will stand as follows: 1. Eeproductive. 2. Nu-
tritive. 3. Esthetic. 4. Emotional. 5. Moral.
6. Intellectual.

I have dwelt thus at length upon the scale of
pleasures because, as we shall now perceive, they
constitute the basis of all human activity. It is
upon this affective part of mind that sociology rests,
and not upon its intellectual part. Sociology is a
science and as such it deals with a field of phe-
nomena controlled by certain forces. The social